** So rief der Lenz in den Wald.” 
Diz MEISTERSINGER, act i. 
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Apologia pro Morte Wusici. 


UR fair and progressive contemporary, The Musical 
World—whom we take this opportunity of thanking 
for its persistently friendly attitude toward ourselves— 
has, in an otherwise favourable review of our last issue, 
fallen a little foul of our selection of “A Life’s End in 

Paris.” Its first contention, that the work has already been trans- 
lated, we may pass over, for, as the Editor of the Zhe Musical 
World kindly informs us, that version appeared in a musical 
magazine as long ago as 1875, and, having come to light at a time 
when the Wagner movement was quite in its infancy in England, 
may well be considered to be almost entirely unknown to the 


present generation of Wagnerians. 
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The second contention, that the original “has little or no 
value, either for its style or as an exposition of the author’s views,” 
and is not “interesting,”"—is one that partly opens up a question 
of taste, and partly offers ground for argument on points of fact. 

The question of taste we cannot, of course, settle to the mutual 
satisfaction of ourselves and of our friendly opponent (fro hdc vice) ; 
but, to our mind, there is much that is admirable in the style of 
. this little tale—in the orginal, bien entendu. The turn of the sen- 
tences is briefer and less involved than in Richard Wagner’s later 
prose-works, though not so polished as the further specimen which 
we offer in this number, “ Spohr and Fischer,” dating from the middle 
period of Wagner’s literary activity. In the “ Life’s End,” we find 
also a delicate pathos finely blended with the irony and humour, 
and giving us a foretaste of the later private correspondence and Die 
Meistersinger. Whilst on this topic, we may add that our object 
in this selection was, among other things, to help our readers toa 
view of Wagner in a capacity new to most of us, that of the 
novelist. 

On the point of general “ interest,” we have rather more to say. 
Taken in conjunction with the preceding novelette, “A Pilgrimage 
to Beethoven,” this little story gives us a very faithful picture of 
Wagner's life, circumstances and opinions, at the age of twenty- 
seven to -eight. In each case, the outer garb, necessary for the 
narrative form, is but a thin disguise for the inner life-experiences ; 
but in the present instance, even that external garment is hardly 
altered in its cut from that worn by the original of the portrait. 
Scarcely an incident,—excepting always the sad closing scene,— 
but is borrowed from Wagner’s own Parisian life, and thus affords 
an interesting glimpse into this period of the Meister’s history. 

Here we have the fine Newfoundland dog accompanied by 
which (but also by his wife), as Strodtmann tells us, Richard 
Wagner made his entry into Paris, in 1839. This dog, or its suc- 
cessor in office, was always one of the most favoured in the circle 
of the composer’s friends; and those who remember the story of 
the household pet who could with difficulty be torn from his master's 
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own grave at Bayreuth, a few years back, will trace a touching 
foreshadowment of that affecting episode. We may almost say 
that we chose this tiny romance, at this particular moment, chiefly 
on account of this dog, which plays so important a part therein ; for 
it lends additional interest to the many passages in ‘“ Wagner's 
Letters to his Dresden Friends,” bearing. out his tender love of 
animals. There is no exaggeration whatever in the tale, and the 
Meister would often forego his own necessities to minister to the 
wants of his dumb friends. Another point might also be noted, in 
reference to the new volume of letters, and that is the allusion to 
the “painter” who follows the poor musician’s body to the grave. 
This artist can be none other than Wagner’s friend Kietz, so often 
spoken of in that correspondence; while the “ philologist,” who 
joins the painter in his mournful mission, is probably the author 
Heinrich Laube, of whom we made mention in our article “ Richard 
Wagner's Youth,” and whose acquaintance he renewed in Paris. 

Of the “ante-chambering” we can also affirm that it is a 
realistic detail, and was one of the too frequent painful pastimes of 
‘our author's Parisian period. Even the apparently grotesque scene 
of the Punch and Judy show, in the Champs Elysées, is taken 
almost literally from the life; for at this time, despairing at the 
-ill-success of his Grand Opera and 7hédire de la Renaissance schemes, 
Wagner had offered his services for the composition of the music to 
a Vaudeville by Dumanoir, destined for a Boulevard-theatre. The 
eager competition of a rival, more accustomed to the rough-and-tumble 
style of music, saved him, however, from the degradation. The 
parallel is precise. Thus is it also with the “ Ballads” (among 
which is the well-known “ Dors, mon enfant”) offered by our com- 
poser, and rejected, as described in the present story. 

One other little touch we cannot refrain from emphasising : 
namely, the “ghost-like tone of the oboe,” that haunted the poor 
musician’s wandering dreams. It scarcely needs our underlining to 
at once recall the opening of the Third Act of 7ristan und Isolde, 
where the shepherd's pipe figures so vividly in the musical description 


of hopeless desolation, and where the hero himself asks of it, “To 
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what lot?” Surely, we have here the premonition of a later effect, 
a thought that must have lingered in the composer’s mind until it 
found utterance in his tragic masterpiece. Such seemingly trifling 
analogies as these gain added weight, when we trace throughout the 
Meister’s life his constant holding on to an idea once formed, his 
harbouring of it until the day when, developed fully, it should gain 
definite voice and form. 

Finally, we come to “the author’s views,” and here again we 
reap fresh evidence of Richard Wagner’s consistency. With him, 
it was always, “Art is earnest”; and that is the upshot of all 
these dialogues. A constant process of disillusionment with art’s 
interpreters and high-priests, is ever at work in him, and here it 
gains its first enunciation. But Mozart and Beethoven he enthrones, 
as always, high above the puny mortals who flit across the musical 
stage.—Nebenbei, we may allude to the incidental testimony to the 
dawning Parisian fashion of a Beethoven worship.—Let anyone 
read the dying artist’s Confession of Belief; does it not breathe the 
very highest adoration of the King of the orchestra? Does it not 
also embody a Creed, the exposition of which was Wagner’s life- 
work :—“ Art for itself; Art unsullied by the hands of venal or 
meretricious tricksters !” 

And now, by way of epilogue, let us offer the hand of recon- 
ciliation to our friends of The Musical World, and assure them 
that we are grateful for their affording us the opportunity of de- 
fending a fanciful little story against a hasty onslaught. On prin- 
ciple, we have a very great objection to explanatory notes dove- 
tailed into, or fringed upon, an essay or romance ; and, but for our 
friends’ courteous attack, we might nct have felt called upon to 
recount in a separate article the many points of interest “A Life’s 
End” offers.—May we hope that our amicable contemporary and 
ourselves may never have more serious cause for rejoinder or 


reply ! 


























A dife’s Gnd in Paris. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHARD WAGNER.) 
(Continued from page 94.) 


HE address given me denoted a narrow little street 
on Montmartre. It was no time for tears, and I at 
once ascended the hill of Montmartre. Following 
my directions, I reached one of the pitiable-looking 

houses that are common enough in the side-alleys of this little 
suburb. Despite its poor exterior, this building did not fail to rear 
itself to a cinguiéme; my unfortunate friend would appear to 
have welcomed this circumstance, and thus I also was compelled 
to follow to the same giddy height. Nevertheless, it was worth the 
trouble, for, on asking for my friend, I was referred to the back 
attic; from this rear side of the estimable building, one must 
certainly forego the outlook upon the four-foot-wide magnificence 
of the causeway, but was recompensed by the immeasurably finer 
one of the whole of Paris. 

I found my deplorable enthusiast propped up on a wretched 
sick-bed, enjoying this wonderful prospect. His countenance, his 
whole body, were infinitely more haggard and emaciated, even than 
on that day in the Champs Elysées ; notwithstanding this, the ex- 
pression of his features was far more reassuring than then. The 
wild, scared, almost maniacal look, the uncanny fire of his eyes, 
had vanished ; his eye glanced dull and half extinguished ; the dark 
and ghastly flecks upon his cheeks seemed to have quenched them- 
selves in the general wasting. 

Trembling, but with composed expression, he stretched his 
hand to me, with the words: “ Forgive me, old fellow, and take 
my thanks for coming.” 
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The wondrous softness and sonority of the tone with which 
he had spoken these few words, produced on me an impression 
more touching, if possible, than his appearance had already done. 
I pressed his hand, and could not speak for weeping. 

“Tt is, I think,"—proceeded my friend, after an affecting 
pause—‘“ already well over a year since we met in that brilliant 
Palais Royal.—I have not quite kept my word :—to become re- 
nowned within a year, was not possible to me, with the best 
will in the world; but on the other hand, neither is it my fault 
that I could not write to you punctually upon the year’s expiry, to 
say where you must come to see me die: despite all my en- 
deavours, I had not yet got quite so far.—Nay, do not weep, my 
friend! There was a time when I must beg you not to laugh.” 

I tried to speak: only speech forsook me.—‘ Let me speak !” 
put in the dying man: “it is becoming easy to me, and I owe 
you a long narration. I am sure that I shall not be still alive to- 
morrow, so listen yet to my story to-day! It is simple, my friend, 
most simple. There are in it no wonderful complications, no 
surprising turns of fortune, no ostentatious details. Fear not, that 
your patience will be wearied by the easiness of speech which is 
now vouchsafed me, and which perhaps might tempt me to become 
a babbler; for there have been days, my dear old man, when I could 
not utter a sound. Hear me! When I reflect upon the condition 
in which you now find me, I see that it is unnecessary to assure 
you that my fate has been no lovely one. Nor do I quite need to 
relate to you the trivialities among which my enthusiastic faith has 
met its doom. Suffice it to say, that it was not breakers on which 
I foundered !—Happy the shipwrecked who perishes in séorm / 
No, it was guagmires and swamps in which I sank. But these 
quagmires, dear friend, surround each and all the proud and 
dazzling temples of Art, to which we poor fools pilgrimage, with 
such ardour as though in them the salvation of our souls were to 
be won. Happy the frivolous man! With but one successful 
caper, he is in a position to leap o’er the swamp. Happy the rich 
man! His well-broken steed needs but one prick of the golden 
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spur, to bear him swiftly over. But woe to the enthusiast who, 
holding this morass for a flowery meadow, sinks in it beyond all 
rescue, and becomes fit food for frogs and toads !—See, my good 
friend, these evil reptiles have now consumed me, and there is no 
drop of blood left in my veins !—Must I tell you how I have fared ? 
—To what end! You see me vanquished ;—let it then suffice to 
say, that I have not been conquered on the field of battle, but— 
horrible to utter—i was in the Ante-chambers of Hunger that I fell! 
—They are something terrible, these Ante-chambers; and know 
that in Paris there are many, very many of them,—with seats alike 
of sammet and of wood,—heated and not heated, paved and un- 
paved |—” 

“In these Antechambers,”"—continued. my friend,—‘I have 
dreamed away.a fair year of my life. My dreams have been filled 
with many wondrous, mad, and fabled stories from the ‘ Thousand 
and one nights,’ of men and beasts, of gold and mire. My 
dreams were of Gods and contrabassists, of jewelled snuff-boxes 
and prima-donnas, of silken gowns and lovesick lords, of chorus- 
damsels and five-franc-pieces. Mingled with these, it often seemed 
as though I heard the wailing, ghost-like tone of an oboe ; this tone 
cut through my every nerve, and pierced my heart. One day, when 
I had dreamed my maddest, and that oboe-sound had flashed 
through me its sharpest smart, I suddenly awoke, and found that I 
had become a madman. At least I recollect, that—as I have so 
often done—I had forgotten: this time, to make to the theatre- 
lackey my deepest homage as I left the anteroom ;—the ground, as 
I may add, of my never daring to return to it, for how would the 
servant now have welcomed me !—So I left with tottering step the 
asylum of my dreams; upon the threshold of the building, I 
stumbled of aheap. I had fallen on my poor dog, who, according 
to his wont, was antechambering in the street, in waiting for his 
fortunate master, to whom it was permitted to antechamber among 
his fellow-men. 

“This dog, as I must tell you, was to me of utmost service, 
for to him alone and to his beauty I was indebted, that now and 
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then the lackey of the antechamber bestowed on me a favouring 
glance. Alas! with every day he lost a portion of his beauty, for 
hunger gnawed into fis entrails too. This woke in me fresh 
cares, since I clearly foresaw that the favours of the lackey must 
soon be overby; for already a contemptuous smile would often 
wreathe his lips.—Thus, as I told you, I fell across this dog of mine. 
I know not how long I lay like this; the kicks which I may have 
received from the passers by, I noticed not; but at last I was 
awakened by the softest kisses of my dumb companion. I leapt to 
my feet, and in a lucid interval, I recognised at once the weightiest 
of my duties: to procure the dog some food. A keen-witted 
Marchand d' Habits tendered me a handful of sous, for my villain- 
ous waistcoat. My dog ate, and what he left I devoured. This 
answered marvellously with Aim, but I could no longer prosper. 
The ransom of an heirloom, the antique ring of my grandmother, 
was quite sufficient to restore the dog to all lost beauty; he 
bloomed afresh—oh, fatal blossoming ! 

“With my poor brain, it grew ever sadder; I know not 
rightly what passed within it,—but I remember that one day an 
irresistible desire laid hold of me, to seek out the Devil. My dog, 
in the full splendour of his beauty, accompanied me to the doors 
of the Concerts Musard. WHoped I there to meet the Devil? That 
also, I know not aright. I scanned the seekers for admission, and 
whom do I come across among them? The abominable English- 
man: the same, as large as life, and not one iota changed from 
what he was when, as I before related to you, he wrought such 
havoc between me and Beethoven !—I was beside myself; ready 
was I to face a demon from the nether-world, but never more this 
spectre of the upper-world. Oh, how I felt, when the wretch in 
his turn recognised me/ I could not avoid him,—the crowd pressed 
us toward each other. Involuntarily, and quite against the 
customs of his countrymen, he was compelled to sink into my 
arms, the which I had uplifted to force myself a path from out 
the throng. There lay he, wedged against my breast, with its 
thousand throbs of torturing emotions. It was a fearful moment! 
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But soon we were released a little, and he freed himself from me 
in measured indignation. I tried to escape; but this was still im- 
possible.—‘ Welcome, Mein Herr!’—the Briton shouted to me: 
—‘’Tis well that I always meet you on the ways of Art! Let us 
this time go to Musard!'’—For very wrath, I could reply with 
nothing further than: ‘To the Devil !’—‘ Quite so,’ he answered, 
‘it seems that things are done there in devilish fashion !—Last 
Sunday I threw off a composition, which I shall offer to Musard. 
Do you know this Musard? Will you introduce me to him ?’ 

“ My horror at this bugbear turned to nameless fear; impelled 
by it, I gained the strength to free myself and flee toward the 
Boulevard ; my beautiful dog rushed barking after me. But, in a 
trice, the Englishman was once more by my side ; he seized me, and 
asked me in excited tones: ‘Sir, does this magnificent dog belong 
to you ?’—‘ Yes.’—‘ But it is superb! Sir, I will pay you fifty 
guineas for this dog. It is the proper thing, you know, that a 
gentleman should have a dog like this, and I have owned a number 
of such beasts. Unfortunately, however, the animals were all un- 
musical ; they could not bear it, when I blew the horn or flute, and 
so they always ran away. But now I take for granted that, as you 
have the good fortune to be a musician, your dog is likewise 
musical ; I must hope that he will accordingly hold out with me 
also. I therefore offer you fifty guineas for the beast.’—‘ Miser- 
able man!’ I cried :—‘ not for the whole of Britain, would I barter 
my friend!’ So saying, I hurried away, my dog in front of me. I 
swerved down the back streets that led to the spot where I had 
my night’s abode.—It was bright moonshine; now and then I 
looked fearsomely around me :—to my alarm, I thought I remarked 
that the long figure of the Englishman was following me. I re- 
doubled my pace, and peered around me still more anxiously ; 
sometimes I caught sight of the shadow, and sometimes lost it. 
Panting for breath, at last I reached my refuge, gave my dog to eat, 
and stretched myself all hungry upon my rough, hard bed.—I slept 
long, and dreamed of horrors. When I awoke, my beautiful dog 
had vanished. How he had run away from me, or how he had been 
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enticed through the miserably fastened door, is to this day a 
mystery tome. I shouted, I sought for him, until sobbing I sank 
into a faint. 

“You remember that I saw this faithless one again one day in 
the Champs Elysées j—you know what efforts I made to regain 
possession of him ;—but you do not know that this animal recog- 
nised me, yet fled from me, and sped from my call like an untamed 
beast of the wilderness! Nevertheless I followed him and his 
Satanic cavalier, until the latter dashed into a gateway, whose 
doors closed with a crash behind him and the dog. In my wrath, 
I thundered at the gates ;—an angry bark was the only answer.— 
Dazed and crushed, I leant against the archway,—until at last 
a hideous scale, executed upon the French-horn, aroused me from 
my stupefaction; it reached my ears from the ground-floor of the 
lordly mansion, and the dull, agonised howl of a dog followed it. 
Then I laughed out loud, and went my way.—” 

Deeply moved, my friend here ceased ; even though speech_had 
become easy to him, his inward agitation unmanned him terribly. 
It was no longer possible for him to maintain himself erect in bed, 
—with a muttered groan he fell backwards.—A long pause occurred ; 
I watched the poor fellow with painful feelings : that faint blush had 
settled on his cheeks which belongs alone to the consumptive. He 
had closed his eyes, and lay as though in slumber; his breath came 
lightly, almost like the soft motion of the breeze. 

I waited anxiously for the moment when I might dare to speak 
to him, and ask him in what earthly service I could be of use.—At 
last he opened his eyes once more; a dull but wondrous glow 
lurked in the glance with which he straightway fixed me. 

“ My poor friend ,"——I began—“ you see me here with the sad 
desire to serve you in some little fashion. Have you a wish: oh, 
tell me it!” 

Smiling, the suffering man replied: ‘ So impatient, my friend, for 
my last testament ?—Nay, be without care, you too are remembered 
in it. But will you not first learn, how it has happened that your 
poor brother has come to die ? Look you, I wished that my life's 
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story should be made known to one soul at the least; but I know 
not one of whom I might believe that he would worry himself con- 
cerning me, unless it be yourse/f—Fear not that I am overtaxing my 
strength! Nay, it is well with me and easy—no heavy breath 
oppresses me—my speech comes willing to my lips.—Moreover, see, 
I have little else to narrate. You can fancy for yourself, that from 
the point where I broke off my history, I had no more to do with 
outer incidents. From there begins the history of my inner life, for 
from then I knew that soon my death must come. That terrible 
scale on the French-horn, in the Englishman's hotel, filled me with 
so insufferable a feeling of satiety with life, that I formed a quick 
resolve to die. Indeed, I should not pride myself on this decision, 
for I must own that it no longer lay within my own free will whether 
I would live or die. In the depths of my heart something had cracked, 
that left behind it a long and whirring echo ;—when this died out, 
it was light and well with me, as it had never been, and I knew that 
my end was near. O, how happy did this condition make me! 
How did the foretaste of a nigh releasal then inspire me, as I sud- 
denly perceived its symptoms in all the members of this wasted body! 
—Insensible to all outward things, I had, unconscious whither my 
faltering footsteps led me, attained the summit of Montmartre. 
Gladly I greeted the Mount of Martyrs, and resolved on it todie. I 
too was dying for the wholeness of my belief; I too could therefore 
call myself a martyr, albeit this my faith was fought by no other 
one—than Hunger. 

“Here, shelterless, I took this lodging, demanding nothing 
further than this bed, and that they would send to fetch my scores 
and papers, which I had stowed away in a needy quarter of the city ; 
for, alas, I had never succeeded in pledging them for any pawn. 
Look you, here I lie, and have determined to pass away in God and 
in pure Music. A friend will press my eyes together, my effects 
will reach so far as to pay my debts, and for an honourable grave I 
shall not want.—Say, what further should I wish ?” 

At last I gave vent to my pent-up feelings.—‘ What,” I cried, 
“ was it for this last mournful service that you could alone require 
me? Could your friend, however powerless he be, have served you 
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in naught else? I conjure you, for my appeasement, tell me this : 
Was it mistrust in my friendship, that withheld you from finding me 
out and acquainting me earlier with your fate ?” 

“Oh, chide me not,” replied he coaxingly, “ chide me not when 
I confess to you, that I had fallen on the stiff-necked fancy that you 
were my foe! When I had recognised that this you were not, my 
head was set in that condition which took from me responsibility for 
my will. I felt that I dared no longer have intercourse with men 
of sense. Forgive me, and be friendlier toward me than I have been 
to you !—Reach me your hand, and let this one debt of my life be 
cancelled !” 

I could not resist, but seized his hand, and melted into tears. 
Yet I saw how markedly my friend’s strength was ebbing down ; 
he no longer was in a condition to raise himself in bed; that 
flickering flush turned ever paler upon his pallid cheeks. 

“ A little business, my dear one,” he began afresh. ‘Call it 
my final Will! for I will, firstly: that my debts be paid. The poor 
folk who have taken me in, have willingly tended me and asked but 
little payment ; they must be settled with. In like manner a few 
other creditors, whose names you will find upon that paper. I 
make over in payment, all my property ; there my compositions, 
and here my diary, in which I have jotted down my musical notes 
and whims. I leave it to your discretion, my practised friend, to 
bring to market so much as possible of my remains, and to employ 
the outcome in liquidating my earthly debts. I will, secondly: 
that you do not strike my dog, if ever you should meet him; I 
suppose that, in punishment of his faithlessness, he has already 
suffered torments through the Englishman’s horn. I forgive him! 
—Thirdly, I will that the history of my Paris sufferings, suppress- 
ing only my name, be made known; in wholesome warning to all 
fools like me.—Fourthly, I wish an honourable grave, yet without 
parade and too great pomp; few persons suffice me for my follow- 
ing; their names and their addresses you will find within my 
diary. -The costs of the burial must be mustered up by you and 
them.—Amen |” 
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“Now ”—so fared on the dying man, after an interruption 
occasioned by his growing weakness ;—“ Now, one last word on 
my belief.—I believe in God, Mozart and Beethoven, likewise in 
their disciples and apostles ;—I believe in the Holy Spirit, and in 
the truth of the one and indivisible Art ;—I believe, that this Art 
proceeds from God, and lives in the hearts of all enlightened men ; 
—lI believe, that he who once has drunk the full draught of this 
lofty Art, must be for ever consecrated to Her, and never can deny 
Her ;—I believe, that all men become blest through this Art, and 
that it is thus allowed to each to die for Her of hunger ;—I believe, 
that I shall reach the highest happiness by death ;—I believe, that 
upon earth I was a jangling discord, which by death will at once be 
purely and nobly resolved. I believe ina last judgment, which will 
condemn to fearful torments all those who dared in this world to 
play the huckster with this chaste and highest Art, who violated 
and dishonoured Her, from evilness of heart and shameful greed for 
lust of sense ;—I believe, that such will be adjudged through all 
eternity to hear their own vile music. I believe, that on the other 
hand, the true disciples of lofty Art will be transfigured in a 
heavenly garment of sun-drenched fragrance of sweet sound, and 
for ever be united with the divine fountain of all Harmony.—May 
to me a favouring lot be granted !—Amen!” 

I could almost believe that the fervent bidding of my friend 
had already been fulfilled, so heavenly light now shone his eye, so 
enraptured he remained in breathless stillness. But his gentle, 
almost imperceptible breathing assured me that he yet lived on.— 
Softly, but clearly audible, he whispered: “ Rejoice, ye faithful 
ones ; the bliss is great, toward which ye journey!” 

Now he grew dumb,—the fire of his glance was quenched ; 
sweetly smiled hislips. I closed his eyes, and prayed God for a death 
like his.— 

Who knows what died out in this child of man, leaving no trace 
behind? Was it a Mozart,—was it a Beethoven? Who can tell, 
and who can gainsay me when I affirm, thatin him an artist came 
to ground who would have blessed the world with his creations, had 
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he not been forced erewhile to die of hunger? I ask, who will prove 
to me the contrary ?— 

None of those who followed his body, dared to dispute this. 
Besides myself there were but two, a philologist and a painter; a 
third was hindered by catarrh, while others had no time to spare.— 
As we modestly approached the churchyard of Montmartre, we 
noticed a splendid dog, who sniffed anxiously around the bier and 
coffin. I recognised the animal, and looked behind me ;—haughtily 
erect upon his horse, I perceived the Englishman. He seemed not 
to understand the pained demeanour of his dog, who followed the 
coffin to the graveyard ; he dismounted, gave over the reins to his 
attendant, and reached us in the churchyard. 

“Whom do you bury, mein Herr?” he asked of me.— The 
master of that dog,” I gave for answer. ‘“ Goddam !” he cried, ‘‘it is 
very annoying to me that this gentleman should have died, without 
receiving the money for his beast. I set it aside for him, and have 
sought for an occasion to send it, although this animal, too, howls at 
my musical exercise. Yet I will make good my shortcoming, and 
devote the fifty guineas for the dog to a memorial stone, which shall 
be erected on the grave of the estimable gentleman!” 

He left us, and mounted his horse. The dog remained beside 
the grave,—the Briton rode away. 


(Conclusion. ) 












Gristan et Asolde. 


™ IENS Nuit d'amour, o Nuit, Nuit rédemptrice, o Mort, 
Viens nous emporter loin des humaines tempétes ! 
Oh ! mourir ainsi, mourir! Devangons le sort, 
En sentant I’infini bourdonner dans nos tétes ! 


Avoir le ciel entier pour soi, n’étre plus qu’un 

Et deux pourtant, fondre mon étre dans ton étre! 
Devenir azur, nuage, étoile, parfum, 

Loin des hommes, loin du Demain, loin du Peut-étre!” 


Et la Nuit les serrait dans ses flots harmoniques ; 
Les sources chantaient sous les domes d’arbres verts 
Mystérieusement ; d’idéales musiques 


Leur inondaient le cceur, tombant des cieux ouverts. 
Et les amants disaient: “ Que résonnent tes glas, 
Nuit Rédemptrice, o Mort.” Mais la Mort ne vint pas. 


Paris, September, 1890. Gasriet Mourey. 
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Homage to Spohr and Fischer. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHARD WAGNER, 1860.) 


EATH has almost simultaneously robbed me of two 
dear and highly-honoured old friends. The loss of 
the one has smitten the whole musical world, which 
mourns the death of Ludwig Spohr; to it I leave 

the measurement of what rich powers, what noble productivity, 
have passed from life together with this Master. Me it sadly 
warns that there now has left us the last of that line of noble, 
earnest musicians, whose youth was still illumined by the 
immediate rays of Mozart's sun, and who, with affecting fidelity, 
like Vestal virgins, cherished the sacred flame committed to their 
custody, and guarded its chaste hearth against the winds and 
storms of life. This sacred office upheld these men in purity and 
nobleness, and must I in one breath describe what spake to me 
with such indelible effect in Spohr, I name it when I say: he was 
an earnest, upright master of his art; the handle of his life was: 
Faith in his art ; and his deepest inspiration sprang from the force 
of this belief. And this earnest faith made him free from every 
personal pettiness : that which he could by no means comprehend, 
he left on one side as foreign to him, without attacking or perse- 
cuting it. This was the coldness and bluffness so often ascribed 
to him; what was intelligible to him (and a deep and delicate 
sense of beauty must surely be accredited to the creator of 
“ Jessonda”), that he loved and warmly prized without reserve, so 
soon as he recognised one thing in it: earnestness, earnest purpose 
toward Art. And herein lay the bond which, even in advanced 
old age, united him to the new art-efforts; he might remain a 
stranger to them, but never their enemy. Honour, then, our 
Spohr: homage to his memory! Faithful following to his high 
example !|— 
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Hardly had the first effects of the news of his death given 
place, in me, to the sadly joyful recollection of my own one- 
time personal intercourse with Spohr, than this chord of purely 
human sympathy was moved to the painfulest vibration, when I 
learnt the death of our dear Fischer. Here, the regard for the 
modest art-comrade, must needs pass over into the feeling of 
mournful veneration for the kind human friend; and yet, just as 
the two decrees of Death so closely jostled one another in point of 
time, so must I, even in the natures of the two departed ones, 
perceive so close an analogy, that both for me were almost welded 
into one. The memory of the famous, highly-gifted Master will 
be revered afar and wide, and better than by my paltry words ; 
but the panegyric of this grandly vigorous, above all, loveable old 
grey-beard, of our dear Fischer, | would willingly take in my own 
hand for the far smaller circle of his adherents. How light will 
the labour be to me; how few words it needs, to extol this 
excellent man to those who knew him. For, no creator and no 
author, he did not make himself widely known, but only to the 
handful who stood in the near neighbourhood of his immediate 
influence, of his practical activity, and of his unsurpassable friend- 
ship. Yet willingly I lend my words to those who would rightly 
estimate what they have lost in Fischer, since to them I best can 
say what I myself have lost in him. 

It is now nearly 20 years since, as now! sent him my last 
greeting from Paris, so then I turned to him from the same place 
with the prayer to take under his protection my Aiensi, lately 
proffered to Dresden. Scruples of all kinds were my reply; in 
doubt as to the ground of these scruples, I soon set out myself for 
Dresden, and the source of Fischer’s scruples was soon joyfully 
clear, as he sprang up to welcome me, and embraced with boisterous 
affection one who was up to then personally unknown to him. I 
can never forget this first kind deed ; it was the first, the very first, 
encouragement that had greeted the helplessly obscure, hard- 
pressed and needy young artist on his life’s journey. Then was 


the footing found from which “scruples” of all kinds were 
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gradually and successfully vanquished. The growing enthusiasm of 
our Tichatschek for his réle, and for the whole work, soon imparted 
itself, in a manner hardly known in our day, to all who were called 
to a share in the undertaking; and the Dresden public—pre- 
disposed by the marvel of that warm sympathy of all the artists, 
in favour of the work of a completely unknown composer—raised 
me, on that tempestuous night of the first performance of my 
Rienzi, to the proud rank of their adopted favourite. Then did 
our Fischer grow ever quieter, and, as though in the tender know- 
ledge that he was the first who had recognised me and given the 
impulse to my success, he fixed his dear, bright eyes upon me 
in rapt silence, as who should say: “Yes; I knew that it would 
turn out so!” From thenceforth I was his delight. My endeavour 
and my creation were his pleasure, my need his toil, and my 
achievement his success. Full of zeal and devotion to his duty, 
as never another, he overstepped all measure when it was a 
question of supporting me in exceptionally difficult projects. If 
success crowned that which! had presumptuously demanded, what 
a joyous smile shone from his features. And how he then pre- 
vailed, to what a height his performance as choir-conductor reached, 
making this performance a red letter in the history of art—that 
we all experienced when he brought the incredible to pass. When, 
for example, he practised the theatre-choir in Bach’s Motett: 
“Sing ye to the Lord!” in sucha fashion that, relying on the 
extraordinarily correct and perfect phrasing of the singers, I felt 
justified in taking the first a/legro—hitherto executed in the most 
cautious moderato, on account of its hair-bristling difficulty—in its 
true fiery tempo, thus frightening our critics out of their lives. 
The possibility of a popular success for Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony rested, according to my conception, on a rendering of 
the choruses of such confident boldness, as I indeed proposed, but 
as only Fischer's, in my opinion, unparalleled excellence as Choir- 
master could bring to actuality. 

These and many like performances rank Fischer, in the 
history of art, among those men who have done yeoman’s service 
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in spreading the understanding of the loftiest master-works. But 
the more such service has hitherto remained unrecognised, so much 
the juster is it, once mentioned, to mark it with emphatic token. 
And therefore I would fain claim notice, that such performances, 
often hardly dreamt of by their real originator, are the result of 
untold labour and anxiety. How often had I to commiserate the 
poor man, when he must needs answer my reckless demands with 
his own despair: his good singers were laid up; the best, resigned 
for refused increase of salary ; the rest, tired out, put hors de combat 
by excessive work, or detained for employment as supers in the 
comedy-rehearsals. Yet he was a man of resource, one who would 
never hastily break with a thing, but made the best of his means, 
and sought from tolerable to bring forth good. Then we two 
would tread on each other’s heels, and the vigorous one waxed 
wroth against the stormy one ; all the more violently, since after all 
he only wished that which I wished. Yet so the thing succeeded ; 
God knows how! But succeed it did. And then the immoderate 
joy of reconciliation ! 

Thus were our art-work and our friendship one whole thing, 
ever supplementing and relivening itself; and before the eyes of 
all, I can celebrate the art-companion while I praise the friend !— 

Yet what a pother the poor fellow had withme! Discreet and 
sober in his ripe practical estimate of the nature of the things of this 
world, what deep anxiety and what grief he suffered for me, when 
I was torn from him, and fate drove me far away; so that—con- 
trary to what I had ventured to hope even a few months ago—I never 
more could press his hand! Could anything have made this rarest 
of men still dearer to me than our life together had done, it would 
have been our parting. In the first letter which he sent me in my 
exile, his grief and love burst into bright flame ; the brotherly Thou 
which I had once proffered him, and which the wonderful man had 
put aside because of our outward relative position, he now 
passionately thrust upon me; the father fervently embraced the 
loved lost son. Once I was his joy, but now his care. And how 


cared he forme! When the unexpected came as a miracle to pass, 
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and my operas, which had hardly overstepped the circuit of Dresd en, 
spread themselves in sudden expansion over Germany, then his 
care (sorge) passed over into careful management (besorgung); and 
where the young man succumbed, the sturdy elder stepped in, took 
all the labour off my shoulders, packed up, corresponded, urged on, 
held back—so only that J might have repose, in order to give myself 
once more to work and to my art. Once again success resulted, and 
again he rejoiced! But his joy remained ever troubled; when 
would he at last see me once more? Would he ever? At last, 
when all his hope was sinking, he determined to himself arise, and 
seek me beyond the distant Alps. Then he fell ill ; he must give up 
his friend, and spend his savings on a place of healing. I had so 
confidently hoped to see him, but now hear of his mortal sickness, 
and can only—write him. He dies, and my letter nevermore will 
reach him ! 

Farewell, my dear, noble Friend! My home-land has now 
become more foreign, far, to me ; and thou now livest near, within 
my heart ; there, wherever I bear thee with me! 

There live not many upon this earth, as was this rare one. If 
it is permitted to the artist to take this man by the hand of friend- 
ship and drag him before the eyes of the world, it is to point out in 
him the high-deserving, precious comrade in art. To his sorrowing 
heirs he leaves a treasure, which, touching in its origin, offers itself, 
rich and rewarding, to the earnest musician. When, after the 
worries of his office, the labour of his calling, and the cares for his 
friends, he retired home for a few hours’ peace, I often found him 
there engaged with the hobby from which he sought his recreation : 
with neat hand he was copying rare and precious compositions of all 
kinds, chiefly for polyphonic chorus, and by old masters whose very 
names were scarcely known to most men. To my astonished smile 
he would reply: that so he pleasantly filled up his time, and learnt 
uncommon much thereby ; for if one could not oneself indite such 
works, he thought the next best thing was to write them fairly 
down ; thus one would study them most thoroughly. 

This man entered the theatre in his earliest youth, became an 
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actor, and won in his time, as dass-buffo, the warmest favour of the 
Leipzig public. But this sufficed him not; it impelled him to plie 
his art in earnest; he exercised his musical talent, and became— 
besides his position as comedian—director of the choir. As such 
he won himself fresh laurels; but ever he studied on, in order to 
maintain the full vigour of his gifts, to take a weighty and decisive 
share in the most earnest and exacting of artistic projects, and above 
all to keep his understanding free and open to every forward move- 
ment, to each development of the older order. And thus he was 
able, after many a scruple and friendly head-shaking, at last to 
stretch out an unhesitating hand, in frankest greeting, even to such 
despaired-of and misdoubted phenomena as my works, to co-operate 
in their realisation, and by his love to merge himself completely in 
their author. 

Verily, it is a boon that there be such men as he! It is a 
priceless satisfaction to have met one such; a lasting sorrow to 
see such an one pass from us.—And thus I have ventured to set 
our dear Fischer by the side of the honoured Spohr. Death has 
united both for me, and blended them into one being. The signifi- 
cance of the content of their lives may well present them both as 
compeers: what places the one to the fore, by his fame and conse- 
quence as author, I would gladly, following the dictates of my heart, 
yield over to the other from mine own ; must I not believe that, in 
his blissful resting-place, I more should satisfy him by making good 
the whole to him with my full gratitude and love :-— 


(From a letter to an old Dresden friend.) 
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Wagner to his Dresden Friends. 


Part IV. 


ESSRS. H. GREVEL AND CO. (33, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London) must be congratulated 
upon having at last introduced to the English- 
speaking public the volume of letters which has 

formed the subject of the present series of articles. The transla- 

tion has been carefully carried out by Mr. H. S. Shedlock, and our 
readers will find “Richard Wagner Letters to his Dresden 

Friends” a fitting companion to the “ Correspondence of Wagner 

and Liszt,” which the new book also resembles in form and type ; 

though in this instance one volume takes the place of two. How- 
ever, this one volume is considerably more bulky than either of the 

constituents of the former pair, containing, as it does, over 500 

pages as against the 700 of the “ Wagner-Liszt.” The new publi- 

cation is also summarised by a categorical index (about which it 
beseems ourselves to make no comments), and embellished with an 
extremely good etching, executed by Mr. C. W. Sherborn, after 

Hanfstangl’s lithograph from the portrait, taken by Clementine 

Stockar-Escher, of Richard Wagner, in 1853. This would seem 

to have been an admirable likeness of the Master, as he appeared 

at that time; for we find him saying in one of these letters to 

Heine :— 

“At last I yielded to the request of a lady portrait-painter 
here, who really is a most intelligent and practised water-colourist, 
and am now having my portrait taken. The picture has turned out 
so exceptionally good, that we have now come by the idea of hav- 
ing a portrait so like my present self, at last, lithographed for my 
friends inGermany. So I thought of Hanfstang! as lithographer— 
and you as supervisor. If you agree, I will send you the portrait 
next week; but the lithographing must be first-rate.” That such a 
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portrait was needed by those who then cared for or admired 
Wagner, is obvious from his remark in the next letter: ‘“ The 
caricatures of me, which are now bought, annoy me much.” The 
“ caricatures ” here referred to, were not, however, satirical sketches, 
but older likenesses. To these he alludes, in a letter to Uhlig 
(1851), as follows :—“It further annoys me to appear before my 
friends, not as I am now, but according to my looks of long ago— 
now violently and painstakingly altered by the lithograph.” Again, 
in 1852, he writes: “If Brendel wishes to give me, he ought not 
to take the old daub. As it concerns my physiognomy, I am a 
little interested in the matter; I am tired of that silly dressing- 
gown portrait.” 

We cannot leave mention of this lately published translation, 
without advising our readers to take the extracts we have rendered 
from the original, as a mere prelude to the perusal of Mr. Shedlock’s 
work. The latter will well repay their earnest study, and is published 
at the price of 12s. 6d., thus comparing favourably with the 24s. for 
the Wagner-Liszt correspondence, and bringing it within the reach 
of all our subscribers. 

Continuing our survey of the letters—which must end with this 
article—we now turn to the highly important subject of Wagner’s 
opinion and explanations of his own literary works, as described 
therein. To deal first with these writings in general, we find him 


in September, 1849, saying as follows :— 

“It is absolutely necessary for me to get through this work and send it forth 
into the world, before I proceed with my more immediate artistic production. 
I must bring myself to a precise understanding, and so must those who interest 
themselves in my artistic doings ; otherwise we shall be for ever groping around 
in horrible twilight, which is worse than the absolute darkness of night, in which 
one sees nothing and only holds piously tighter to the old balustrade.” 


Again in September, 1851, he writes :-— 

“It is strange how, in the first days, theory and abstraction still plagued me ; 
it was like a brain-fever, a perpetual crossing and re-crossing of abstract ideas on 
art-theory, which I wished at once to impart to you, so as to be done with them. 
Yet I felt that I must qualify them a little more carefully, even to you; and this 
would have plunged me deeper in the mire.” 


Later on, in May, 1852, he sums up the effect produced on 
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his contemporaries, in no measured words, and with characteristic 





impetuosity :-— 

“ As regards my literary réle of the last few years, it is beginning to annoy 
me much. I can only look back on it with a certain amount of satisfaction when 
I feel that I have made myself clear to myself thereby. But it is only disgust and 













































deep ill-humour that I can experience, when I perceive the effect that I have pro- 
duced with my writings outside. Tell me, is there among all the voices which have 
till now been uplifted on this subject, that of one single man of whom one might 
say, that he isin the least able to understand what I am here treating of ? Certainly, 
my opinion of the art-quill-driving of the day was low, but I could never have con- 
ceived such boundless pettiness! These people have become so fearfully stupid, 
that they literally cannot even read; must / then first give them reading lessons ? 
As regards your own labours in this matter and on my behoof,I pray you, do not 
heat yourself any more; if you must write again, do it in jest, and never put your- 
self out in earnest ; for thus we shall become ridiculous. I can only 
expect to make an impression on the young, for they alone can take up new im- 
pressions ; the elders of the day are quite incapable of going beyond routine, they 
never see the new, to which they have dulled all their sense-organs, but only see 
themselves and the old. These people must be left to a death by mouldering ; 
but in nowise can one wrangle with them.” 

Passing from generals to particulars, we come across the fol- 
lowing explanatory note to Art and Revolution, which, short as it is, 
sums up the whole essay, and moreover strikes the full chord of the 
Master’s endeavours, both with pen and plectrum :—“ The differ- 
ence between the Grecian period and our own art-epoch lies in this, 
that their art was the offspring and summary of the public conscience : 
whereas with us, true Art must fight its way in antagonism to our 
public opinion and customs, and is therefore revolutionary. This is 
the close and the conclusion of my whole enquiry.” 

Preceding this explanation in point of time, but dealing with 
“ The Art-work of the Future,” a production that succeeded “ Art 


and Revolution,” we read in Letter 6, to Uhlig :— 

“ The genetic origin of our disjointed modern art from the artistic whole of 
the Greek work, could only be clearly shown by bringing into the greatest definition 
the crucial point where this art passes from the immediate into the mediate condi- 
tion, from tragedy into so-called pictorial art. If you have understood my exposi- 
tion as though I had intended merely to discuss the separate branches of art, and 
compare them with one another, then either you have understood me amiss, or I 
have expressed myself unclearly. I have so grouped ali branches of art according 
to their essentials, that I could show the developments of all art down to the modern 
art-notions of our day, Jari fassu with the evolution of man’s character in general. 
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“In this way, it was my duty to show complete impartiality in my sub-divisions ; 
and therefore I felt it necessary to excuse myself in a note, for my comparatively 
long disquisition on music. But when I wished to show that pictorial art, as an 
artificial department, merely abstracted from the true art, must in the future cease 
completely ; and when I cut off from this art of painting and sculpture, which to- 
day gives itself the airs of being the chief art, all life in the future,—you must admit 
that this neither could nor should be done in a couple of lines.”— 


Of Oper und Drama we naturally should expect to find much 
mention made, and in this we are not disappointed. Thus in Letter 
19, to Uhlig, Wagner gives a condensed epitome of the contents of 
that work ; while, among numerous other passages, he says in 


Letter 20:—“ The First part is the shortest and easiest, perhaps also the most 
entertaining ; the Second goes deeper, and the Third is a piece of work that goes 
to the very bottom.” Also, Letter 45 :—‘ Why three articles on the First part of 
Oper u. Drama—which, properly speaking, contains little but criticism—and only 
two on the Third part? This Third part, however, is really the most important to 
bring to a clear understanding, for it goes to the root of the matter. Do not forget, 
as central point and axis of the whole, to give prominence to ‘ Stof’’—Second 
part; for the important point is, that I deduce form from this alone, whereas every- 
one else discusses form quite apart from contents.” — 


It is quite impossible for us, however, to quote more than these 
few extracts from a subject teeming with interest to all students of 
Wagner’s views on the drama and on art-reform. They are 
strewn thickly through the pages devoted to Uhlig, and overflow 
into the letters addressed to Fischer and Heine. Now it is an 
explanation in answer to some objection of his friends, now a 
defence against the attacks of some hostile critic; occasionally an 
anxious enquiry as to the misprints in the works already or about 
to be published, and again an announcement as to the result of nego- 
tiations with the publishers. As to the latter, we find, in Letter 24, 
to Uhlig, that J. J. Weber, a Leipzig publisher, offers Wagner the 
miserable pittance of 100 thalers (about £15) for his largest prose- 
work, Oper u. Drama, a work containing 400 octavo pages, and re- 
presenting months of earnest labour. ‘“ Being in want of money,” 
he is about to accept, when his brother-in-law, Avenarius, offers him 
an additional 75 thalers after the sale of 400 copies. This offer, 
however, spurs on J. J. Weber to offer 20 louis d’or (£16) down, and 
the like sum after the sale of the complete edition of 500 copies, 
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which tender Wagner accepts. This purchase-money for the 
results of an exploration of a hemisphere’s art, sounds now ridi- 
culous to ears that have been deafened by the jingle of the 
enormous sums paid down for the account of a famous exploration 
of one of the earth’s dark corners. The composer himself says: 
“‘But—if I were compelled to live by my pen!” 

The pamphlet on the Reform of the Dresden Theatre and Band, 
gives rise to a most amusing episode (Letter 15, to Uhlig), in which 
we hear the old story of use and wont fighting for its life and privi- 
leges against the too venturesome reformer. Of more general 
interest, perhaps, are the references to the well-known “ Mittheilung” 
(‘‘ Address to my Friends ”), and the “Guide to the Performance of 
Tannhduser” ; as for instance, “I certainly thought I might do some 
good by my Guide ; but only in the sense that, at least something 
of it would catch hold. But that this Guide could only be an 
embalming of my intentions,—a protest uttered in advance, against 
the bad performances that we might expect—lI felt all this quite 
clearly when I wrote it. It was a true cry of anguish, was this 
guide.” And so on, with the rest of his prose-works, from which we 
must now part with the touching little stroke of glee that Wagner 
manifests, when he writes: ‘ With truly childlike joy, I bring in, 
each day, something to make our exile home more complete and 
comfortable. Thus I have now had my ‘complete works’ bound 
in red. There are already five volumes; my Preface to three 
opera-poems (Mittheilung) will make the sixth.” 

The early operas and the music-dramas are all dealt with in 
this volume of Letters, some of them, such as Zannhduser, at great 
length, while others, including 7ristan and the Meistersinger, are dis- 
missed with a line or two. There is not much about the works 
themselves, that has not been already made public in the Wagner- 
Liszt correspondence ; but there are many fresh and interesting de- 
tails as to their performances, and negotiations for the same. Thus 
we find that the utmost given for the performing rights of Zann- 
hduser (excepting the doubtful Berlin £150, and Hamburg £40) 
was 25 louis d’or (£20); while the smaller theatres only paid 10 of 
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those coins. This would appear to have represented a payment 
out-and-out, for tho’ the term “ honorarium ” is somewhat vague, yet 
we find it once contrasted with the “ royalty ” system ; and again, in 
one of the Liszt letters, Wagner offers to sell the rights in 
Lohengrin outright for a sum based on such a computation. 

In the Wagner-Liszt correspondence, however, we miss one 
important chapter of Wagner’s operatic life, which is in the present 
volume detailed at full length, and should of itself make this book 
eagerly sought after by the lovers of artistic reminiscences ; it deals 
with the struggles and preparations for the Master’s first appearance 
before the world on a stage of anything like decent importance, and 
with a work that still has an European reputation. We mean, of 
course, the passages referring to the original production of Rienzi 
at Dresden. We here see the gradual dawn of hopes of public re- 
cognition ; their long clouding over by delay and outside procras- 
tination ; and their final emergence from the potential to the actual. 
In Letter 4, to Heine, Wagner writes :-— 

“If you, or any other person, exactly realised how my whole situation, all my 
plans, and all my resolutions were destroyed by such procrastination, some pity 
would be surely shewn me.—I am truly quite exhausted. Alas! I meet with so 
little that is encouraging, that it would really be of untold import to me, if at least 
in Dresden things should go according to my wish.” 

Page after page is devoted to most entertaining details of 
the plans the composer threw off for the inscenation of Rienzi, 
the division and grouping of the choir, the adaptation of his panto- 
mimic show in the great Second Act, and for the appeasement of 
the preposterous religious scruples of the Censor. While, in Letter 
48, to Fischer, we have an amusing recollection embodied in a 
dream :— 

“For a long time back I have been constantly dreaming that I was back in 
Dresden, but secretly hidden in your house ; and just as secretly you brought me 
into the theatre. There I heard one of my operas, but all wrong and out of tune, 
so that I became wild and wanted to shout out loud; from which you, in great 
alarm, were trying to stop me. Certainly, if ever I were permitted to return to 
Germany, and could so far conquer my repugnance as to call at Dresden, it would 
be only secretly, and for the purpose of surprising you all one evening, and playing 


the fool. Mamma Heine would have to get ready the pickled herring, as on the 
Rienzi evening. Then, indeed, would we see which one of us had altered !” 
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Countless are the allusions to the negotiations for rights of 
performance, and the ingenuity of the Meister is once more ex- 
hibited in his clever device for forcing the sluggard opera-directors 
to pay the stipulated honoraria; an end he attains by what he 
calls Zwangspdsse, a term unknown to the mercantile world, but re- 
presenting a kind of “acceptance” or “ bill” which, on its presenta- 
tion to Uhlig, and subsequently Fischer, both authorised the latter 
to hand over the desired scores, and bound the managers to pay at 
a fixed date the agreed purchase-consideration. Then, again, we 
read of the endless delays in the production of his operas, the 
severe artistic requirements he insisted on, and, in general, the 
disgust that the reported performances aroused in the composer. 
Most of the difficulties he occasioned in these productions, were 
solely due to the high standard he had erected—(‘‘I do not care 
that they should be given, but only that they be well given”)—and 
to his disgust at the ruling slip-shodness of the ordinary German 
stage. Occasionally a ray of light breaks in upon the gloom, when 
some of his more intelligent correspondents have been able to 
certify to really good results and success of a performance; but 
these are rare. Thus, just as in this volume we light upon the 
germ of the later Bayreuther Bidtter, in an allusion to a journal 
Richard Wagner wished to found, “For Art and Life,”—so do 
we here find the first blossoming of the idea of the Bayreuth 
Festspielhaus. A rough theatre, so the writer desires, shall be 
erected at Zurich, or on the banks of the Rhine, and there shall 
the Siegfried, or, in its more developed form, the Ring des Nibe- 
lungen, be played to an invited public, with free admission. Here 
do we find throughout the man’s consistency, that force of sticking 
to an intention, regardless of all obstacles, which has been given to 
few in like measure, and when manifested is bound to win. 
Passing over the broadcast tokens of Wagner’s unapproached 
skill as stage-manager and general organiser, we must tear our- 
selves from this most interesting topic, and cast a lingering glance 
at Wagner's inner life. Our extracts in No XI. will have given 
some idea of his general scheme of philosophy ; but, turning to 
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the emotional side, there is here much to entertain. We see the 
composer, so to speak, in his dressing-gown and night-cap—nay, at 
times, in the wet packing-sheet of the water-cure—he tells us of 
all his moods, grave and gay, bitter and humorous, hopeful and 
desponding. Sometimes he is all anger and irritation, because even 
his best-prized Uhlig does not rise to the level of his own lofty 
views of art ; at others, he is all apologies for vexing his friends, and 
loading them with so diverse business cares: ‘‘ Why do you have 
anything to do with me?” Then he will be all solicitude for 
their health, and all affection for their offspring Indeed, this 
latter is a point on which he is ever tender ; it is always, expressed 
or implied, “ had I but children”: as to Heine, “ Let your Wilhelm 
serve as theme: your living, moving work, far better than my paper 
works.” But, in whatever mood we find the author, it is always 
as a fresh child of nature, and as a good and sincere friend ; a little 
exacting, perhaps, but with so many kind thoughts and kind services 
to offer in return. Witness his care for his poor brother exile, 
Rockel ; his intervention in behalf of Carl Maria Weber’s widow. 
His love is not confined, however, to mankind, for we read, on 
many a page, of his affection for his pet animals, such as the 
touching story of poor Pafo’s death; and his indignation is never 
hotter than on such an occasion as the following :— 


“ Unfortunately, the next day, the human cenail/e disturbed my calm reflec- 
tions. On the steamer—crowded with rare specimens of the Italian Philistine— 
poor fowls and ducks (in transport) were so vilely tortured and left to such cruel 
privations, that the revolting hard-heartedness of the men who had such sights 
constantly before their eyes, filled me again with violent anger. To know that one 
would only be laughed at, if one attempted to intervene ! !”— 


Pathos is always closely allied with humour, and thus we find an 
abundance of the latter element at work in these epistles. It may 
only show as a quaint epithet, a Heinemdnnel (diminutive of Heine), 
a “dear whist-partner,” or a terrible ‘“ Herrgottstausendsakra- 
menter” ; it may be a mere jeu d’esprit, a pun, or a paragraph com- 
posed of half-sentences intentionally scattered down pell-mell ; 
perhaps an allusion to some little escapade he and his friends have 
had together (as on p. 180 of the translation), or a picture of the 
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incongruous livery of the Saxon Court in the presence of the grand, 
free Alps. But there is always a homely, genuine ring about the 
thing, which is not muffled ever when occasionally overlaid by 
sarcasm. 

We are nearing the end of our tether, but cannot desist from 
one more process of extraction, prefacing it with the remark that 
this book affords an ample rebuttal of all the spiteful charges 
against Wagner, of neglect of his first wife. That lady may not 
have been quite the companion best suited to the ambitious 
reformer’s character, with her homely sense, and seemingly narrow 
views ; but Richard Wagner speaks of her throughout with affection, 
and is constantly referring to some change of plan necessitated by 
regard for her ill-health. Countless are the allusions to his “ dear 
wife,” his “ good wife,” &c. &c. The extracts, however, to which 
we refer, deal with woman in general, rather than in particular, and 
run as follows :— 

Letter 11, to Uhlig.—‘“‘ Ask E. what I mean, and she will make the matter 
clear as day, in two words ; for, believe me, this damsel is far in advance of you,— 
and why? Through her birth, because she is a woman. She was born a human 
being ; you and every man are born to-day as Philistines, and it is only by slow 
and toilsome degrees that we poor wretches attain our Aumanity. Women alone, 
who have remained that as which they were born, can teach us ; and if it were not 


for them, we men would fall in our cocoon-cases to the ground, beyond all help. 
I am sure that E. would understand my Irony better than the Royal 


Kammer-musikus.” 
Letter 5, to Uhlig—‘ My art has always found favour with the hearts of 


women ; and this appears to arise from the fact that, with all our ruling mediocrity, 
it has always been most difficult for women to allow their souls to be so completely 
mummified as has been the case to such a pitch with our citizen-world of men. 
Women are the music of life; they take up everything more frankly and uncondi- 
tionally unto themselves, and beautify it with their sympathy.”— 

Now we must regretfully close, much as we should have liked 
to analyse the “‘ money-letters,” which are sure to be distilled of their 
every drop of bitterness by hostile critics, as lately was the case with 
the ‘‘ Wagner-Liszt Correspondence ” ; one hint alone we would give 
these gentlemen, viz., to take the pecuniary references fogether (they 
will find this aid offered them in the index), and then judge whether 


Richard Wagner was the mercenary wretch they have loved to call 
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him. Living, even in Zurich, cannot be procured for nothing ; and 
they will find how often in his own necessity, Wagner was con- 
cerned to provide for the wants of his wife’s poor parents ; let them 
also refer to ‘‘ creditors,” to discover how honourably anxious the 
composer was that everything should be done that his energy could 
suggest, to make his early published operas a source of satisfaction 
of his debts. In this and many another respect, we can gladly wel- 
come the present volume of letters, and wish that our readers may 
find in it the same interest and instruction, the same pleasure and 
sympathy, that we have found ourselves. There is not a page 
which we would willingly miss, and not one which does not bear 
the impress of the genial, wayward, but most human master-mind of 
Richard Wagner. 





Bayrenth Programme for J89). 


AYREUTH is well forward with its arrangements 
for the Festspiel of 1891, and the authorities of the 
Wagner-Theatre have just issued their official an- 
nouncement of the dates of performance. The fes- 

tival, commencing on the 19th of July and terminating on the 19th 
of August, will comprise twenty representations—an unusually 
large number—divided as follows ;—Parsifal, ten: on the 19th, 
23rd, 26th, and 29th July, 2nd, 6th, oth, r2th, 16th and roth 
August ;—7ristan und Isolde, three: on the 20th July, 5th and 15th 
August ;—T7annhduser, seven: on the 22nd, 27th, and 30th July, 
3rd, 10th, 13th and 18th August.—The price of seats will be 20 
marks for each performance. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. Alfred Forman, yielding to the 
solicitations of many friends, has recently 
had printed for private circulation, in an 
edition of 150 copies only, his Translation 
of Wagner’s Zristan und Isolde. He 
modestly entitles it ‘“‘ English Words to” 
that poem, “in the mixed alliterative 
and rhyming verse of the original”; 
though a more ambitious title might well 
have been accorded this version, by the 
translator of Der Ring des Nibelungen. 
As we have already published in No. III. 
of THE MEISTER a scene from this 
tragedy, kindly lent us by the present 
translator, we hardly need to tell our 
readers that this poem is a most faithful 
representative of the original, and that it 
is marked by that happy facility for ren- 
dering into English the sound, the accent, 
and the flavour of the original, which 
Mr. Alfred Forman so pre-eminently 
possesses. 

The new translation is also accom- 
panied by ‘the fac-simile of an inscrip- 
tion by the Author to the Translator,’ 
thus gaining an additional interest, were 
that necessary. 

The edition being so small, there are 
very few copies remaining for disposal ; 
and we recommend our friends to apply 
at once to Mr. Chas. Dowdeswell, our 
Society’s Honorary Secretary. The price 
of the little book is 58. net. ‘ 


Apropos of Z7istan, we wish herewith 
to thank Mr. Jesse Shepard—who con- 
tributed to our 4th issue a poetical de- 
scription of the Overture to the Flying 
Dutchman, and who promises us for next 
year an article on the Wagnerian move- 
ment in France—for introducing us, with 
the short poem that appears in this 
number, to a talented young French 
poet, who has just completed a trans- 
lation of Swinburne’s “Tristram of 
Lyonesse.” 

* zg * * 

Messrs. Dowdeswell, of 160, New 
Bond Street, are now exhibiting in their 
Gallery the portrait-etchings of Richard 
Wagner and Arthur Schopenhauer, by 
R. de Egusquiza, to which we referred 
in our last issue. These excellent like- 





nesses deserve the prompt attention of 
our readers, and form a valuable addition 
to the artistic monument gradually 
arising in honour of these two great 
thinkers. The etchings are published at 
like prices in each case ; viz., 20 Artist’s 
Proofs on vellum at four guineas; 30 ditto 
on Japanese paper at two guineas, 
and Prints at 25s. Of the Wagner 
etching, all the vellum proofs are now 
exhausted. | i 
. 


We have received from Messrs. Breit- 
koff and Hirtel a volume of Liszt’s 
articles upon Wagner’s operas, edited in 
the German by L. Ramann; also a 
companion volume by the same author, 
devoted to the music of Berlioz, Schu- 
mann, Franz, and Field. The price of 
each volume is 6 marks, paper covers, 
and 7m.50 bound. We propose next 
year to review at length the former book, 
which contains much interesting matter, 
and forms a most important addition to 
the current Wagner literature. We 
understand that a life of Liszt is in pre- 
paration by L. Ramann. 

* * * * 

At last we have had the opportunity 
of hearing Gluck’s Orfeo in London, 
owing to the enterprise of Sig. Lago, 
at Covent Garden. The work is of the 
greatest interest to members of our 
Society, for it is widely known that 
Wagner always considered this composer 
as the originator of the dramatic form of 
musical declamation. It is refreshing to 
turn from the inflated periods of some 
of the modern composers, to the fresh 
grace of this old masterpiece. No better 
exponent of the réles of Orfeo and 
Eurydice could be imagined than the 
sisters Ravogli; but it seems a little hard 
that opera-goers should be inflicted with 
one hour and forty minutes “ waits,” in 
revenge for the hour and thirty minutes 
of music. Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli has 
also added another chapter to her volume 
of success by her marvellous impersona- 
tion of “Ortrud” in Lohengrin. We 
have never seen in England so dramatic 
a rendering, nor one so impressive in 
its dignified restraint. 
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